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HARDY THE POET 


YEAR ago (or, to be exact, on April 6, 1951) John 
Crowe Ransom read a paper before the Ohio English 
Association—a paper subsequently published in the Au- 
gust 1951 issue of the Kenyon Review. Professor Ransom’s 
subject was “The Poetry of 1900-1950.” He declared: “The 
five poets whom I think a common consent will rank as the 
Major Poets of our period are: Thomas Hardy, William 
Butler Yeats, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, 
and T. S. Eliot. These poets need no recommendation of 
mine. But I will conclude with an impression of one of 
them, whom none of them (as I think) will outweigh or 
outlast, but who in the retrospect of history is likely to 
seem the most surprising. It is Hardy.” Look up the Kenyon 
Review for last August and read Mr. Ransom’s comment on 
this poet. 

It is just fifty years since the publication of Hardy’s Poems 
of the Past and the Present. This is a significant and memora- 
ble volume. It contains the poem “To Life”—one well 
worth memorizing— and the lines on “A Broken Appoint- 
ment.” In the opinion of J. M. Murry this last-named is 
“one of the finest of modern lyrical poems.” The same vol- 
ume also contains the poignant “In Tenebris,” with its 
oft-quoted “if way to the Better there be, it exacts a full 
look at the Worst.” But ranking above all other poems in 
the book stands “The Darkling Thrush.” Let Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, himself a poet, sing its praises: 

“Those who are really abreast of the achievements in 
poetry during the last fifty years are aware that The Dark- 
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ling Thrush is a lyric of rugged strength, that peculiar 
strength which comes from understatement and the sense 
of something in reserve; a lyric of such pathos and beauty 
as can be compared with the best that has ever been done 
in our great lyrical language; and that is to say one of the 
finest lyrics in the world. From the first line .. . to the re- 
strained and intense rapture of the close, the poem bears 
upon it the stamp of a truth and sincerity beyond praise. ... 
It is a lyric that, read once, may be forgotten. Read three 
times, it will haunt the reader’s memory as long as pain and 
death retain any meaning for him.” 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of the vol- 
ume containing this beautiful lyric, we devote the entire 
issue of our quarterly to the poet to whom we are indebted 
for ““The Darkling Thrush,” and to show his appearance at 
various times in his long life we reproduce four photo- 
graphs of him. 


A POETIC APOSTROPHE TO HARDY 
By Ernest C. MARRINER 


N interesting addition to Colby’s Hardy Collection isa 
holograph copy of a poetic apostrophe to Thomas 
Hardy, with marginal annotations by the author, W. E. 
Harker of Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex, England. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1951, Mr. Harker addressed a letter to “The Prin- 
cipal, Colby College, Waterville, U.S.A.,” in which he said: 
“Learning from Lt.-Col. Drew, D.s.0., 0.B.E., F.S.A., the cura- 
tor and secretary of the Dorset Natural History and Archae- 
ological Society, of the wonderful Hardy Collection your 
college possesses, I thought you might care to have the en- 
closed copy of an apostrophe by me [which was] placed in 
the Hardy Room [in the] Dorchester Museum at [the time 
of] Hardy’s death. If so, I beg the honour of your accept- 
ance.” 
In his letter Mr. Harker contends that Hardy, instead of 
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being a fatalistic pessimist, was actually a man of deep 
faith. He points to lines in Hardy’s poetry such as “Wait 
we in trust what time’s fulness will show” (from The Going 
of the Battery), and “Yet a thrilling fills the air, Like to 
sounds of joyance there” (from the last few lines of The 
Dynasts). Hardy, says Mr. Harker, was indeed a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, but (even though he 
lived in a very dimly lit Gethsemane) he was never quite 
torn away from a deep, abiding faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of man. 

Mr. Harker’s poem is illuminated by his marginal notes. 
Opposite the line, “But you I met in Sinai’s grim game,” he 
has written: “Desert fighting near Sinai, 1917.” Again the 
poem reads: 

Aye! when was hardest pressed my weary frame, 
When fever-phantoms goaded every power 


To shatter faith, you with life’s facts then came 
And exorcised pale leering Schopenhauer. 


This, says the author, refers to his grim, fever-ridden days 
during the campaign at Gallippoli. 


HARDY’S “MAN OF CHARACTER” ON THE AIR 
By Cecit A. ROLLINS 


HROUGH the kind and efficient help of Mr. E. N. 
Sanders, of Parkstone, Dorset, there has come to the 
Colby College Library a complete typescript of the West- 
of-England wireless [radio] presentation of Hardy’s The 
Mayor of Casterbridge. The Library has been indebted to 
Mr. Sanders often before this, and his gifts and benefac- 
tions have been the subject of grateful acknowledgment on 
more than one page of this QUARTERLY. 
This wireless version of The Mayor was given by English 
actors in ten installments, from January 7 to March 11, 
1951. Desmond Hawkins made the adaptation, which de- 
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lighted the articulate listeners. Translating a novel to a 
dramatic form brings its dangers. Many a reader has gone 
to the theatre to see a story that pleased him and found a 
distorted, emasculated thing, quite false to the spirit and 
scope of the novel. Cutting down in size means either ex- 
cising transitions and commentary or frankly leaving out 
incidents and background. In Hardy, the commentary is 
vital and integral. Furthermore, cutting down almost in- 
evitably means neglecting many descriptive passages and 
minor happenings that serve to give major matters “‘a local 
habitation and a name.” It may remove all suggestions of 
environment and local customs that root the novel to its 
sod and time. For The Mayor of Casterbridge, these local 
and rural comments and incidents are of much importance, 
Though a universal story, it is, far more than most novels, 
of its own place and time. To present, in ten scripts of half 
an hour each, a story that would take perhaps ten hours to 
read aloud does mean some loss. The marvel is that en- 
vironment, local color, time and place are so fully and ex- 
actly retained. 

Mr. Hawkins’ first task was to find centers of effect that 
would make ten good broadcasts. To anyone familiar with 
the novel, half a dozen dramatic centers would appear at 
once. The first episode —““The Sale of a Wife”—is drama 
as Hardy wrote it, almost without a change. By the use of 
silence . . . continuing footsteps faltering and slow after 
a hard day’s journey ... desultory and sudden talk .. . the 
sounds of the Weyden Fair, the stop in the tent of the 
Furmity Woman... the quarrel rising to the drunken auc- 
tion, half savage jest and half savage resentment of the ties 
of marriage ... the stupor ensuing—this radio version 
produces its powerful effect with economy and address. 
Here would be, obviously, the drama and the climax. But 
it is not the climax! The climax is the result on the “man 
of character” (as the sub-title calls the man who is to be 
Mayor)—on Henchard himself. 
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THOMAS HARDY IN 188g 


from a photograph taken while he was at work 
on Tess of the D'Urbervilles) 
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THOMAS HARDY IN 1914 


(shortly after writing “When I set out for Lyonnesse,” 
published in 1914) 
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The script takes him, awakened and appalled by his 
act, through countryside and town, tracing his wife and 
daughter and the sailor-purchaser Newson finally to a sea- 
port whence they have, apparently, sailed for the new 
world. Bits of dialogue from people of varying ages, sex, 
and conditions—sounds, and the cumulative building of 
repetition (which radio does well)—keep the interest un- 
flagging. Now, as real climax, not of plot and incident, but 
of character, comes a sudden shift to a churchyard and talk 
with the verger (a character not in the novel). We hear the 
entrance to the unpeopled church and the solemn oath: “I 
will avoid all strong liquors for the space of twenty-one 
years, being a year for every year that I have lived ... and 
may I be strook dumb, blind, and helpless, if I break this 
my oath!” The episode is excellent. 

Throughout, the dialogue is taken directly from the 
novel, with few changes. Telescoping, cutting, sharpening 
have been the adapter’s methods. He has pointed up cli- 
mactic effects by fading-in thought: voices repeating a 
promise, or a warning. It is an effective device. Much of 
the background he has suggested by snatches of workmen 
or neighbors talking (Hardy’s superb dialect and local 
knowledge), or by sounds —a yellowhammer’s trills, a rob- 
in’s autumn song, or carriage-wheels rapidly fading. 

It is easy to feel the cumulative force when reading the 
scripts in order, but one wonders if the same force would 
accumulate in broadcasts a week apart. Possibly; in similar 
American serials (though few are of such high quality), the 
weight of past episodes carries over to persistent listeners. 
The continuity is supplied by using Elizabeth-Jane as nar- 
rator—the Elizabeth-Jane as of later life, when the stress 
and storm has passed, when she “knows all and forgives 
all.” 

The narrator understands the “man of character” and 
tells of the tempests beating upon his mind, the contrary 
currents of impulse. And that is certainly a weakness, for 
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drama should show, not tell. It is a forgivable weakness, 
perhaps, but the method weakens the portrayal of the char- 
acter of Henchard. In the novel, again and again, he ap- 
pears as a man of violent impulses and drastic acts. But he 
is better than his acts. He goes to great lengths to undo the 
wrongs he has caused, to repair the damage, if he can. The 
two-fold nature is superbly shown, for instance, in the first 
episode, already outlined at some length. But as the radio 
story proceeds, it concentrates more and more upon inci- 
dents and less and less upon character- 

As an example, after the “skimmity ride” and the subse- 
quent death of Lucetta, after Henchard’s disgrace is known 
to all, and his fall accomplished, events turn in his favor. 
He has a small, successful business; he has become resigned 
to his lot, and Elizabeth-Jane is sharing his life again as his 
daughter. She is his, and he is content, even happy. Then, 
pat upon the cue, Newson appears, her real father, to ask 
after his “wife” and her (and his) daughter. It is a crisis 
Henchard is not prepared for. He lies, sends Newson off 
with the belief that the daughter died soon after the moth- 
er, and sleeps beside her in the churchyard. The bitter 
irony is Hardy; the lie is Henchard. But it is, in the novel, 
a lie of desperation, a hopeless lie to save the one good 
thing left in the wreckage of his hopes. And the regret that 
follows is also Henchard. Newson later accepts the whole 
incident so, berating himself for his naive belief, and ex- 
tenuating Henchard. Elizabeth-Jane does not, and that is 
Henchard’s punishment. The novel shows this clearly; the 
radio version, imperfectly. It gives less than his due to the 
“man of character.” 

In addition, the long arm of coincidence and contrived 
misfortune reaches into life too, too freely. That is Hardy, 
of course, who speaks for himself as well as for Susan in 
“deeming anything possible at the hands of Time and 
Chance, except, perhaps, fair play.” The impression of a 
man playing against a hostile universe —“purblind Doom- 
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sters” throwing cogged dice —is stronger in the radio ver- 
sion than in the novel, and it is strong enough in the novel. 
That is a legitimate view philosophically, to be sure. But 
most people will not accede to it—isolated and uncon- 
tradicted. If she had stayed five minutes! If he had not been 
delayed! If the letters had not been mishandled! If she had 
not refused to meet him! If he had not turned up at that 
moment! 

One who has lived many years has seen men and women 
for whom nothing does go right, who seem hunted down by 
vengeful Furies. If they go down with dignity, that is all 
that can be asked. And Henchard does go down with dig- 
nity. Yet, in the radio version, particularly in the later epi- 
sodes, mere bad luck seems almost the modus operandi for 
the life and death of the “man of character.” In that, it 
shows him as less of a character. But Hardy may have meant 
his sub-title to be ironical. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THOMAS HARDY 


By WALTER PEIRCE 
Santa Barbara, California 


N a recent book on the fictional art of Thomas Hardy, 

Lord David Cecil remarked that the novelist’s compara- 
tive failure in his presentation of characters above the so- 
cial level of peasants and yeomen was due to the fact that 
he was unacquainted with life among the upper classes. 
Perhaps the letter which I am about to quote will serve to 
refute this judgment. 

Hardy was eighty-five when he wrote this letter, but in 
it he is recalling an earlier decade of his life, 1895-1905, 
when “as a comparatively young man” he had attended so- 
cial parties at Stafford House in London. This edifice 
stood —it still stands—in the Mall; but since it is now 
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known as Leverholme House — after Sir W. H. Lever, m.p., 
who acquired Stafford House in 1913 and presented it to 
the nation—and since it was for a while the London 
County Museum, it may help American readers to fit this 
letter into the right time and place if a word is first said 
about the lady to whom the letter was written and about 
the London house where she once lived. 

Born in 1867, Lady Millicent Fanny St. Clair-Erskine 
was the daughter of Robert, fourth Earl of Rosslyn. At the 
age of seventeen she married George Leveson-Gower, Mar- 
quess of Stafford, son of the third Duke of Sutherland. The 
fust Duke of Sutherland was George Granville Leveson- 
Gower (1758-1833) who was created duke in the year of his 
death. He had served two terms in Parliament and from 
1799 to 1810 was joint postmaster-general. He it was who 
purchased Stafford House in London. His son and grand- 
son held the title from 1833 to 1892, when Lady Millicent’s 
husband, the Marquess of Stafford, became the fourth 
Duke of Sutherland. They moved into Stafford House in 
1895; the Duchess was then twenty-eight. (By this date they 
had three children—two sons and a daughter. Their first- 
born, another daughter, had died in infancy.) 

The Duchess of Sutherland soon became one of the great 
hostesses of late-Victorian times. At her parties could be 
met all who were notable in whatever field, and among the 
literary figures invited to Stafford House was the “com- 
paratively young” author of the then-notorious Tess and 
Jude the Obscure. The Duchess of Sutherland did not suffer 
fools gladly, or at all, and at her parties Hardy could be 
sure of meeting all that was brilliant in that brilliant 
period. 

It is clear from Hardy’s letter that he went to Stafford 
House more than once, and that he talked with his hostess 
about “‘the whirl of the life she was in.” But it is also clear 
that she was interested in something other than the social 
whirl. In 1904, when she was thirty-seven, the duchess 
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edited a charity volume of poems entitled Wayfarer’s Love; 
it was “printed by the Newcastle Cripples’ Guild” and was 
published in London by Archibald Constable & Co. Among 
the contributors were A. C. Benson, G. K. Chesterton, 
Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, A. E. Housman, Andrew 
Lang, John Masefield, Arthur Symons, and William But- 
ler Yeats—a list of names which gives some idea as to who 
the representatives of current literature were at the Stafford 
House parties. The second poem in Wayfarer’s Love is a 
poem by Thomas Hardy, entitled “Life’s Opportunity.” 
(When Hardy reclaimed this poem in 1909 and inserted it 
in his own volume, Time’s Laughingstocks, he changed the 
title to read ‘““The Unborn,” and rewrote the last stanza of 
the poem.) 

The Duke of Sutherland died in 1913, and in 1914, when 
World War One broke out, the Duchess founded a hospital 
at the front and ran it for four years on her own money. In 
1919 she married Lieut.-Col. George Ernest Hawes, D.s.0., 
m.c.; he died in 1945. And now we approach the letter 
which all this has been leading up to. 

In 1925, the Duchess was living in Paris, more or less in 
retirement, and was now known as Lady Millicent Hawes. 
In this year she published a book entitled That Fool of a 
Woman—a novel of 184 pages, followed by four other 
sombre tales. A copy of this book came into the hands ot 
Thomas Hardy. After he had read it, he wrote her the fol- 
lowing letter, addressing her, not as Lady Millicent Hawes, 
but using the title by which he had known her, thirty years 
before: 

MAX GATE, DORCHESTER, 
Dear Duchess of Sutherland, 16 Dec. 1995. 

(As you still are to me.) At last you have written straight, as you 
might have done long ago if you had chosen. And I was at the point 
of writing to you about your remarkable novel, which impressed me 
much. But I did not quite like to invade your privacy after so long. 

Do you remember that when I used to come, as a comparatively 
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young man, to your parties at Stafford House, you would tell me that 
you did not care for the whirl of the life you were in? I would think, 
“That’s what she says,” and I forgot the matter till I found that you 
had practically abandoned it, when I thought: “Then, what she said 
was true,” and up you went in my opinion twice as high as before, 
though you never were low. 

But I won’t say anything more about this, except that I should like 
to see you once again, if you ever come this way. 


Affectionately yours, 
THOMAS Harpy. 


Upon her receipt of this letter, the Duchess of Suther- 
land pasted it into what she calls her treasure book—a 
bound volume of the autograph letters she has received 
from notabilities. She is now eighty-four years old, and her 
“treasures” include letters from members of imperial and 
royal families in three countries and from all who have 
been prominent in statecraft, in war, in letters, and in the 
theatre in the course of her long and active life. 

Two or three years ago, when I was in Paris, a friend of 
mine of thirty years’ standing, Yvon Bizardel, took me one 
day to tea with the Duchess of Sutherland. After greeting 
him in French, she turned to me and said: ‘Now tell me 
who you are and what you are doing in Paris.” I told her I 
was nobody she had ever heard of, that I was an American 
who just happened—. “But I like Americans! I have been 
in America nine times. Have you ever been in Waco, 
Texas? Do you know Professor Armstrong? I gave him the 
copy of Browning’s Poems that Robert Browning gave me 
with his name in it.” 

I seemed to be flying through time and space. And the 
conversation of the Duchess has been much of the same pat- 
tern ever since. “The last time I was in Canton... .One day 
when I was in Patagonia. ... I think I got it in India. ...” 
Well, I had never been in Waco, Texas, and I had never 
met Professor Armstrong, but on the strength of my being 
an American I was accepted. An invitation to luncheon 
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soon followed, and a few teas; and last summer I saw a great 
deal of her, both at Pau and at Paris. 

One day she produced her “treasure book,” and in show- 
ing me the volume, she told me that, of all the letters, the 
one from Hardy was the one she prized the most. She 
seemed proud to show the proof that she had acquired the 
approval as well as the friendship of the great novelist. 
When I asked permission to copy the letter, she replied: 
“Why, of course! I am only so regretful not to give you the 
letter, but that would spoil the book. I am now thinking of 
leaving the Collection to the Edinburgh Museum. I am so 
very Scottish!” Well, I copied the letter, and here it is, for 
the benefit of those who share my interest in Thomas 
Hardy.* 


“TWO LADIES CALLED” 


By CALHOUN 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


T is more than fifty years since the death of Queen Vic- 
toria closed the book on the great age of literature 
which bears her name. Perhaps the interval is still insufh- 
cient to provide an adequate perspective for critical judg- 
ment which can fairly claim to be more than tentative and 
provisional, but there is a temptation now and again to 
measure by modern standards the stature of those who once 
were giants. It is the opinion of the present writer that, 
among the great Victorian novelists, Charles Dickens, An- 
thony Trollope and Thomas Hardy alone remain without 
noticeable shrinkage. Of these three it is Hardy of whom 
we know the least. The two-volume biography written by 
the second Mrs. Hardy, the only one which professes to be 
* This interest has been recorded on two previous occasions in the pages of this 


quarterly. See the two articles by Dr. Peirce: “‘Hardy’s Lady Susan,’’ February 


1948, pages 77-82, and “‘A Visit to Max Gate,’’ November 1949, pages 190-195.— 
Editor. 
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comprehensive, is really a cold and lifeless recital, factually 
inadequate and incomplete. Sometime, somehow, someone 
will undertake the task of telling the whole story of this 
strange, silent recluse, and when that time comes it is a safe 
assumption that that future biographer of Hardy will owe 
an enormous debt of gratitude to Carl J. Weber of Colby, 
whose seven books and scores of shorter studies have al- 
ready served to throw much light on the life and bibliog- 
raphy of the novelist; who has carried to a dozen univer- 
sities and learned societies a torch fueled by vast knowl- 
edge and fired with unlimited enthusiasm. 

Not the least important by-product of Dr. Weber's en- 
ergies has been the accumulation in the library of Colby 
College of what is undoubtedly the most complete and use- 
ful collection of Hardy and Hardiana in the world. The 
history of how an important segment of this collection 
came to Colby is a fascinating saga in its own right. Ina 
new book, Hardy and the Lady from Madison Square, Weber 
for the first time not only records in detail the story of how 
the Owen books and papers came to Colby, but also tells 
the far more engrossing tale of the lady whose whole ma- 
ture life these books and papers represented. 

Rarely in this reviewer’s experience have the results of 
painstaking and scholarly research been more palatably 
presented than in this latest contribution to Hardy lore. It 
is far more than just another book about Thomas Hardy. 
It is in essence the story of Rebekah Owen, a moving nar- 
rative even if it deals with a frustrated and singularly inept 
spinster. And if, when you have finished the book you are 
conscious, as I was, of having absorbed along the way an 
extraordinarily large amount of new light on Hardy, his 
habits, his household, his wives, his likes and dislikes, to say 
nothing of his books—both the novels and the poems— 
and of the Wessex which he made a vital part of England, 
you will have no sense of having been victimized by an 
unscrupulous educator. You will rather be left with the 
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feeling that you have been treated to a first-rate book which 
has commanded your unflagging interest, and which you 
have closed with reluctance and appreciation. 

The forms of sublimation of suppressed instincts in en- 
ergetic unmarried women are many and various, but not 
often, I imagine, have they assumed so singular a pattern as 
in the life of Rebekah Owen. Born in comfortable circum- 
stances, living a placid youth in New York City amid the 
conventions and reticences of a Victorian household, sur- 
rounded with the indicia of quiet culture and apparently 
destined only to long days of unexciting gentility, the Lady 
from Madison Square became enamoured at the age of 
thirty with the writings and later with the person of Thom- 
as Hardy. Her fondness rapidly blossomed into an obses- 
sion which apparently consumed most of her thinking and 
her energies over a period of fifty years until her death in 
1939. She crossed the ocean several times, stayed for long 
periods in Dorchester and finally took up her permanent 
abode in England. A chart of her relations and frequent 
contacts with Hardy and his two wives over a period of 
nearly forty years would show an upward curve of de- 
manding insistence and ineptitude on her part and a cor- 
responding trend of irritation on his. Flattered at the out- 
set by her obviously encyclopedic knowledge of his books 
and her ingenuous admiration for the author, Hardy be- 
came gradually bored by her one-track mind, indifferent to 
her adulation and finally irritated by her intrusions and 
endless requests. Rebekah asked much, but gave little. One 
suspects she had little to give. She could only continue her 
single-minded devotion to a man to whom devotion meant 
little, and as the years went on the process became decreas- 
ingly productive. When she presumed to be gently critical 
of Hardy’s later work, the resentment of a tired and sensi- 
tive author was in no way to be balanced by a friendship 
already worn thin. The story ends in a lonesome hotel in 
Rome and a little-known graveyard thousands of miles 
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from Madison Square, and almost as far from the heart 
then buried in Dorset. 

Dr. Weber suggests, but does not try very hard to prove, 
the stirrings of potential romance in the early contacts of 
Hardy and Rebekah. Certainly Hardy’s notes in The Later 
Years lend no support for such a possibility, and there is not 
one word of comment, good or bad, on the Owen sisters in 
the whole biographical account of Florence Dugdale Hardy. 
Only by Rebekah’s own record may they be identified as the 
persons referred to in the paragraphs about the first Mrs. 
Hardy’s final illness: “On the 25th two ladies called. . . she 
did go down. The strain obliged her to retire immediately 
they had left. She never went downstairs again.” On the 
one hand fifty years of study and adoration; on the other, 
“yours truly, Thomas Hardy.” On the one hand the dis- 
tinguished collection of books, albums, notes, letters and 
photographs amassed by Rebekah Owen over the period 
of a long life-time; on the other, “two ladies called.” A 
pitiful record from the standpoint of Rebekah. A revealing 
one to the student of the lonely genius who could write 
convincingly about women but who could never get close 
to them, who at the age of seventy-two married a young 
woman on-the-make, and years later wore mourning on the 
anniversary of the death of his first wife from whom he 
had received little but jealousy, suspicion and abuse. Re- 
bekah’s files offer some help in solving this enigma, and 
Dr. Weber’s analysis and interpretation of this rich ma- 
terial is presented with order and clarity. 

Poor “Betty” Owen had no awareness of her contribu- 
tion to posterity. I doubt not that she would have felt that 
the story of her life would be a study in futility. She might 
have quoted Hardy himself to make the point: 


If I had done without it 

None would have cared about it, 
Or said: “One has refused it 

Who might have meetly used it.” 
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But all in all, she will not have lived in vain, if only be- 
cause Carl Weber has written this book* about her. 


A NOTE ON ONE OF THOMAS HARDY’S POEMS 
By Grorce W. SHERMAN 
Missoula, Montana 


r. seems to me there is a noteworthy resemblance be- 
tween Thomas Hardy’s description of the school chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural laborers in his “Dorset- 
shire Labourer”’ essay (1879) and objects in Nature com- 
pared to school children in his agnostic poem “Nature's 
Questioning” (Wessex Poems, 1898). 

One of the perennial tragedies in rural England was the 
uprooting of these children every spring and their dazed 
removal and reorientation in another school as a result of 
their parents’ will-o-the-wisp existence on the land. It is as 
if some scene in Nature had recalled the children of the 
essay to Hardy, and he had projected them in the poem 
metaphorically as field and flock and pool and tree of the 
scene that had evoked their recollection. The silence and 
listlessness of the children have more in common with in- 
animate than with animate Nature, and the contrast be- 
tween the children’s transience and the permanence of 
these natural objects emphasizes the irony. When one re- 
members that the agricultural laborers Hardy observed as 
a boy had been cowed into passivity by soldiers and by com- 
missions of assize for their rebellion against their poverty 
and low wages encouraged by the Speenhamland system of 
outdoor relief (1795-1834), the similarity becomes even 
more apparent. The children in the poem are described as 
“chastened” by the schoolmaster, who has “cowed them 
till their early zest was overborne.” 

* Hardy and the Lady from Madison Square, by Carl J. Weber; with a de- 


tailed bibliography of the entire Owen Collection of Hardiana and an index. 
Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press, 1952. Cloth; 264 pages. $5. 
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In the supplanting of the domestic system by the factory 
system, agricultural laborers had been reduced to de. 
pendence on starvation wages. A shepherd boy of Hardy's 
youth, whose father earned six shillings a week, died of 
starvation. With the increasing importance attached to 
money, and their parents’ lower-than-subsistence wages, it 
was natural that these children should lose their trust in 
man and faith in God. They wonder about their existence 
and the power that is responsible for their poverty and un- 
happiness. One would not wish to press the analogy too 
far, except to suggest perhaps that their nearness to the 
workhouse in their daily lives and their remoteness from 
the factory may have something to do with their images 
of their creator as “some Vast Imbecility,” or some “uncon- 
scious Automaton.” Their question: are ““We the Forlorn 
Hope over which Achievement strides?”— recalls Hardy's 
description of London with its Great Exhibition (1862) 
and its indifference to human welfare as “four million for- 
lorn hopes!” The Industrial Revolution was rapidly mak- 
ing the lives of the rural masses like those of the town 
masses little more than “a sojourning existence.” 

Hardy has expressed emotively by his choice of images 
and the ebb and flow of his rhythm in the poem what he 
has stated factually in the essay that the melancholy of the 
rural poor arose from their poverty and insecurity on the 
land. Remembering Hardy’s retrospective powers in the 
poetical process (in “In Time of ‘the Breaking of Nations,’” 
for instance), one ventures to suggest that his poem “Na- 
ture’s Questioning” had its roots in emotions he experi 
enced when he observed the agricultural laborers at hir- 
ing fairs in Dorchester in the spring, “waiting upon 
Chance,” or the farmers passing up an older and experi- 
enced shepherd for a younger and stronger man. 

It is possible that a careful study of his “Dorsetshire La- 
bourer’” essay in its relation to his Wessex novels and some 
of his philosophical poetry might considerably illuminate 
Hardy’s sombre view of life. 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


Tus OxcAnizaTion was founded in April, 19$5. Its object is to increase 
the resources of the Colby College Library by securing gifts and by 
providing funds for the purchase of books, manuscripts, and other 
materia! which the Library could not otherwise acquire. 

MEMBERSHIP is Open to anyone paying an annual subscription of 
five dollars or more (undergraduates pay fifty cents, and graduates of 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five years out of 
college), or an equivalent gift of books (or other material) needed 
by the Library. Such books must be given specifically through the 
Associates. The fiscal year of the Associates rans from July 1 to June 
f 30. Members are invited to renew their memberships without special 
reminder at any date after July 1. 

Members will receive copies of the Cosy Lisrary QUARTERLY and 
notification of the meetings of the society. Officers for 1951-1952 are: 


| President, Frederick A. Pottle, Yale University. 

| Vice-President, Luella F. Norwood, 

| Student Vice-President, Mortimer M, Guiney. 

| Secretary, F. Elizabeth Libbey, Acting Librarian. 

| Treasurer, Miriam Beede. 

| Committee on Book Purchases: Alfred K. Chapman (term expires in 


; 1952), James Carpenter (term expires in 1953), and (ex offictis) the 
| Vice-President and the Secretary. 


Program Committee: Clifford H. Osborne, Alice P. Comparetti, and 
R. Mark Benbow. 


Editor of the Lisrary Quarterty: Carl J. Weber. 
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